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War Brings: “lage Controls 


“Then regulation of wages became necessary to the wartime program, 
agricultural wages were looked upon as a special case. Thus, when wage controls 
were inaugurated as a war measure in October 1942, the powers for farm wage con- 
trols delegated to the Secretary of zpriculture were not used. This was pri- 
marily because it was generally felt that as farm labor vias paid so much less 
than industrial labor, any attempt at "freezing" based on then "going" rates 
would be extremely discriminatory against agriculture in the labor market. 


But as the war went on, this condition altered waterially and rapidly. 
Farm laborers became more and more difficult to find, and agricultural wage rates 
mounted progressively as workers exercised choices betiveen agriculture and war 
industry. Farm wage controls vere first applied in California at the request of 
certain grouns of grovers in the State. Later, farm wages came to be more gen— 
erally considered appropriate for control, as indicated in the following 
statement of policy made by I. C. ‘iilson, Deputy Director of Extension in Charge 
of Farm Labor Programs, and Brigadier General Philip Gs Lruton,Diréctor of Labor 
“Jar Food Administration. 


Mage stabilization is of interest to farmers from two points of view, 
first as a mcens of preventing inflation; second, as & means of helping to 
stabilize the conditions of labor supply. 


"1, ‘From the first point of view, farm wage stabilization is a means of 
preventing increases in wages likely to lead to such increases of labor costs as 
vould endanger the stability of prices. 


"2, From the second point of view, wage stabilization assists in the 
control of farm wage rates, in relation to industrial wage rates, so as to pre— 
vent undesirable shifting of manpower from agriculture to industry or vice versa. 


* "3, “age stabilization also is a means of preventing 'wage spiralling! 


due to compebition between farmers for labor. The ban upon wage increases tends 


s 
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to prevent the 'pirating!' of la»>or by one farmer from another, also the con— 
} ° 

stant shifting of personnel ange the Labor force on the farm and the conse- 

~“quent loss of working time." 1 


In rejecting general "freezing" of all farm wages prevailing on a 
specified date as an alternative for specific wage ceilings, General Bruton 
and Mir. “iilson, in the same statement, made the following observations. 


"Farm wage stabilization might have been conceived in terms of a 
ifreezing! of all farm wages prevailing on 4 specified date, subsequently 
permitting desirable changes from that level. This is the method used by the 
“jar Labor Board in connection with incustrial wages. This method, when suc— 
cessful, has the very desirable characteristic of avoiding administration of 
the stabilization level. 


"This tfreeze! method, however, is not suitable for farm wage stabili- 
gation because (1) farm employment is not surficiently standardized and 
uniform for the wage rates of a given date to be of specific validity. Farm 
employment is very scattered and employment contracts are very informal, (2) 
at any given date, many seasonal tasks are not in operation; thereforc, these | 
tasks would lack a stabilization base. 


"For these reasons, wage sta 
determination of a specific levwl of vag 
meet special conditions. 


bilization in agriculture requires the 
es, and provision for adjustment to 


lace determinations by the Administrator must be such as to facili- 
tate the obtaining of sufficient labor for the operations in question, yet 
such as not to be inflationary, or in excess of the growers! capacity to pay 2/ 


The First Snecific “iage Ceiling 


The first request for a specific agricultural wage ceiling came from 
the Sacramento Delta area of California where Filipino asparagus cutters 
had a degree of organization quite unusual among agricultural workers. They 
had applied continuing pressure for higher wage rates to a point where 
growers protested they could not afford to harvest their crops. A repre- 
sentative of the growers! association placed the situation before the Secretary 
of Agriculture with a request tnat specific ceiling wages be established for 
the various asparagus harvest operations. The Secrotery acted affirmatively 
and assigned ceiling determination and administration to the California Viage 
Board, an agency already engaged in determination of "going wage" rates to 
be paid imported Mexican na ionals. 
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1/ Quoted by William H. Metzler, in wo Years of Tage Stabilization in 
California, from Office of Lebor Memorandum N O-« 25, “iashington, De Ce, Jan. 
26, 1944. 


2/ Ibid, pe 9. 
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This Board, April 13, 19 7439 amnounced the first agricultural cciling a 
wage rates to go into effect in the United States. They covered asparagus 
harvesting in San Joaquin, Yolo, Sacramento, Solano and Contra Costa oanree. 4 


After a period of indecision, during which it was unclear whether 
or not cutters would work at the rates specified and whether or not growers 
would abide by the ceilings, acceptance became fairly general, and nearly all 
beds, excepting the more marginal, were harvested. 


\here Yjage Stabilization Developed 


The rather startling effectiveness of this program in rolling back and 
quite generally keeping wages in restraint started wartime wage stabilization 
on its way. By September 1, 1945, one or more programs of specific wage 
ceilings were in effect in 42 countics in Idaho, 18 counties in ‘iashington, 
12 counties in Oregon, 42 in California and 6 in Arizona. 4] Mithough wage 
stabilization machinery was available throughout the nation, roughly twvo- 
thirds of the crop arca under specific ceilings in the United States was in 
these 5 western States. More recently, 3 additional Oregon counties have 
received coverage as have several cotton, broomcorn and potato producing 
areas in various parts of the nation. Also, more crops have beon added ina 
number of counties where programs were already in operation. 


Almost without exception, places where specific wage ceilir ngs have been 
requested anda Laie ished have certain characteristics in common. They are 
arcas with high production of specialized crops or areas in direct labor com- 
peuttion With such areas. Again, in the Pacific States at least, first re- 
quests ter ceilings have come from prowers of such crops rcduiring large 
amounts of labor, particularly for harvesting, such as potatocs and fruits in 
the Nortinest, canning tomatoes, fruits, citrus and cotton in California and 
Arizona. f relatively high degree of dependence on migratory labor is also 
@ common characteristic. In places where more general farming is the usual 
pattern, but where considerable acrcages of specialized crops are also grow, 
it is the opcrators who produce special crops who appcar most disposed to 
request wege ceilings. The newly established hop picking ceilings in Polk and 
Marion Counties, Oregon appear to be examples of such tendencies. Competing 
users of agricultural labor may be exsected to scek ccilings also, once the 
initiative is taken by the specialty growers. ‘This may possibly Bo sount for 
ecilings in such relatively nonspecialized work as haying in places where 
specialty crops compete for labor. 


3/ This order provided the following maximum wage rates: $2.75 per cwt. 
No. 1 cannery white, cut and sledding: $0.40 per cwt. No. 1 cannery white, 


washing, racking, boxing; $3.25 per cwb. No. 1 cammery green, cut, and 
sledding; $0.55 per cwt. Noe 1 camery green, racking and boxing. 


Lf Sec map on following pagee It should be noted that often not all areas 
producing a product arc covered hy Ue ioe Thus citrus fruits, for example, 
were not covered in such major production areas as Orange or Los Angeles 
ounty, nor were potatoes originally covered in Ada Gounty, Idaho. Such cx- 
Y9 p S 9 
ceptions are conmon. 


ALL COUNTIES IN THE UNITED STATES COVERED BY SPECIFIC FARM WAGE 
CEILINGS, SEPTEMBER |, 1945 


PLUMS DRY PEAS 
PRUNES WHEAT 
TRUCK RASPBERRIES 
NUTS PEARS 
o HAY APPLES 
POTATOES BLACKBERRIES 
CHERRIES HOPS 
PEARS FRUIT 
APPLES PEACHES. GRAINS AND DRY PEAS 
GREEN PEAS 
CHERRIES CHERRIE 
@ 3 SUGAR BEATS 


POTATOES 
EAS 


SMALL GRAINS 


ASPARAGUS | . 
ALFALFA HAY & ~6™ 
FLAX STRAW 

EARLY POTATOES 
ORANGES Le 
FRESH PEAS 
CHERRIES 


PEACHES 
eras 


COTTON 
RAISIN GRAPES 
TOMATOES 


COTTON 

ALFALFA HAY 
CANTALOUPES AND 
HONEY DEW MELONS 


IN ADDITION TO THE COUNTIES SHOWN ON THE MAP THE FOLLOWING WERE 
COVERED BY SPECIFIC FARM LABOR CEILINGS SEPTEMBER 1, 1945. 


MAINE — AROOSTOOK CO. AND 4 TOWNSHIPS IN PENOBSCOT CO.— POTATOES. 
FLORIDA— ALL COUNTIES GROWING CITRUS—CITRUS FRUITS. 
DELEWARE— KENT AND SUSSEX COUNTIES— ASPARAGUS. 


SOURCE. WAGE CEILING REGULATION APPLIED TO AGRICULTURAL LABOR, 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, U.S.D.A. WASHINGTON, D.C. 1945, 
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General Agricultural viage Regulations 


The essential provision of the general agricultural wage regulation 
issued December 9, 1943, was that "no increase shall be made in salary or 
wage payments in agriculture which are 52,400 per annua or more, or which will 
raise such salary or wage payments to more than_$2,400 per annum, without the 
prior approval of the Var Food Administrator." 5) 


Through interpretation, this wage order has come to mean certain 
things which have been significant with respect to the subsequent. workings 
of wage ceiling programs. The $2,400 per annum is interpreted in Florida, 
California, Oregon, Washington and Texas to mean "at the rate of ($2,400 per 
annum or $200 per month." For piece work, the equivalent of $200 per month 
has been determined as a rate which will permit an average worker to earn 
85 cents an hour. Under the directive, operators who were paying at a rate 
higher than {2,400 per annum for a particular job were entitled to continue 
payment at such higher rates, even though entirely different personnel might 
from time to time be employed for such work. 


THE MECHANICS OF VGH STABILIZATION 


State Boards 


By delegation from the Secretary of Agriculture, State Viage Boards have 
had the authority to determine ccilincs subject to his approval, administer 
programs and carry out enforcement policies. The California Board was the 
first to assume such respons Gah ides, and, although it has undergone some 
changes since its inception, in its presmt form it is tyoical of the Boards 

now set up in 23 other States. It is made up of representatives of several 
agencies of the U. 5S. Department of Agriculture, including the agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, the Labor Branch, PA, formerly the Office of 
Labor, the Forestry Service, the Bureau of Agricul ural Economics, the 
Extension Service, and the Soil Conservation Service. Representatives of 
the State University and of the U. S. Employment Service arc also members. 
In States where Land Grant Colleges are separate institutions, they, rather 
than State Universitics, are represcentcu. 


The administrative spheres of State wage boards are essentially the 
same. Consequently, the following statement of responsibilities of the 
California “iage Board applies equally to the Roards in Idaho, “iashington, Ore- 
gon and Arizona. "The functions of the Board are to: 


(1) Ascertain when the demand for a wage ceiling or supplement 
is strong enough that one should be established. 


Bf From the Directive of Dec. 9, 1943, issucd by Fred ll. Vinson, Economic 
Stabilization eS Fedebal Register Document 43~-19692. 
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(2) Determine-which operations should be covered by a wage 
ceiling and the specific ceiling rate for each. 


(3) Establish general policies for instituting, administering 
and-enforcing such ceilings. * aecaian 

(4) Hold hearings to ascertain the facts of the situation in cases 
of persons accused of violating the ceilings." 


To administer this program, State Executive Officers and field staffs have 
been employed by the Labor Branch, PliA, to work within the States. 


Certain methods of procedure were developed. ivhen growers of a parti- 
cular. crop in a particular area indicated an interest in ceilings, an open 
informational meeting was called in some central place to acquaint growers 
with wage ceiling operations and to determine how extensive the demand for 
wage stabilization was. If, in the judgment of the Board, interest was 
genuine and widespread, the next step was a formal hearing at which growers 

and vrorkers were asked to testify as to approval or disapproval of a ceiling, 
operations to be covered and specific maximum rates. 


The “lage Board, after satisfying itself as to sentiment for a ceiling, 
then determined the exact rates to be applied. In arriving at such decisions, 
it was intended that notonly testimony at the hearings but other pertingt 
facts should be considered by the Soard. The schedule of rates decided upon 
was formerly sent to the lar Food Administrator and more recently to the 
Direetor, Labor Branch, PMA, in Washington, D. G. After final approval, 
the wage order was issued from whichever of these offices was vesnonsaue at 
the time and the ceiling became effective. 


This procedure has remained essentially the same uo to the present 
except for the following modifications. From July 1, LOLA to July ty eee 
a request signed by a majority of producers affected was required befone a 
ceiling would be set up. Since the latter date, a majority of producers 
attending a hearing or participating in a referendum has been required. 


’ 


How the Programs Have Been Administcred 


The State Executive Officer operates under the authority of the State 
age “Board and is responsible to it for the holding of informational mectings 
ne wage hearings, the anpointmcnt and direction of the ficld staff which 
handles local details of wage ceiling administration, and decisions on 
requests to nay adjusted rates under both specific ceilings and the ‘general 
wage regulation. 


Administration Within the counties and areas has assumed diverse 
forms. In some of the earlier programs, particularly in California, the 
U. So» Department of Agriculture County “iar Boards were given primary 


6/ Metzler, “illiam H., Two Years of Farm tage Stabilization in California, 
pe 27, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C., April, 1946. 
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resvonsibility. More recently, the trend has been toward county commit tees, 
variously composec. It was planned that such committecs should include 
representatives of both srotrers and labor and perhaps the general public as 
well, but only rarcly have the groups actually set up been so inclusive. 

In a few cases in California labor has been represented, and Labor members 
have participated in wage adjustment and enforcement activities, but the more 
usual pattern has been a comnittce made up almost exclusively of growers. 


Somewhat diverse, also, have been the methods used in the handling of 
wage adjustments, The usval method has boen for growers who have folt 
that, because of light yield, field conditions, weather, possible spoilage 
or other reason, they should be allowed to pay more than ceiling rates or 
wages above the general regulation, to call upon the county committee for an 
adjustment. In different counties, field investigations have been made by 
committee members, or by a team of grower and labor members of the committec, 
or by a committeeman and a paid adjuster or by a salaried adjuster only. 


Speed in adjustment, lest a crew be dispersed or a crop allowed to spoil, 
has been an important consideration. Common procedure has been to allow who- 
ever makes the inspection to say provisionally what the adjustment will be 
and to’let the grower begin payment of the adjusted wage immediately. Policy | 
as to adjustment has been widely different between various progrems, and in 
some cases, from time to time, within the same program. The results of some 
of these differences will be examined in a later section of this report. 


How Violators lay Be Handled 


Violators of both specific and general farm wage rate regulations are 
subject to two kinds of penalties. One can be applied without a court trial. 
When a State Board, together with Solicitors of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, find at a public hearing that a grower has becn guilty of a 
violation, this, together with supoorting evidence, is submitted to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who has the authority to request the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue not to allow the grower income tax deductions for wages 
paid for work in the conduct of which the wage violations were committed. 
The second penalty can be invoked by 2 criminal court on both growers and 
workers who have violated a ceiling order. It consists of a fine of not 
more than $1,000, or imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 


HO. .AGE STABILIZATION HAS “jORKED 


Has It Achieved Its Mejor Objectives? 


The purposes of wage stabilization, as set forth in an official statement 
of policy, may be briefly paraphrased as: 


7/ Office of Labor Memorandum No. 25, “ashington, D. G., Jan. 26, 1944. 


ay 
1. Prevent the inflationary effect of further wage increases. 


2. Prevent undesirable shifting of farm labor to industry and vice 
Ver Sa. 


Prevent wage rate "spiralling" due to competition among 
farmers 
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4. Prevent working time losses due to constant shifting in search 
of more advantageous wage rates. 


Thus, the objectives of the programs are restrictive--as any probable 
alternatives to meet the productive necessities of a nation at war would have 
been. “what, if anything, has been learned from wartime experience which might 
be applicable to farm labor policy in the future? What have been some of the 
accomplishments of wage stabilization? Some of its failures? How do many of 
those most directly affected regard it? 


On these and similar questions, some light should be throtm by indi- 
vidual studies made of several programs in California and by field observations 
made on grower and worker attitudes toward wage ceilings in selected areas of 
Oregon, “.ashineton, California and Idaho. 8/ . 


Viage stabilization has, broadly speaking, attained most of its major 
wartime objectives. Farm wage rates have not "spiralled" to the heights they 
presumably micht have achieved had there been no controls. According to the 
testimony of farmers in Idaho, Oregon and California, it has reduced both 
"shopping around" by workers and "pirating" by farmers. 


Said an extremely large-scale wheat grower, "If you tell a man that 
you're paying him all the lai will allow you or anyone else to nay, he's dis— 
couraged from looking around so much." It was a fruit picker's opinion that, 
"if you know the only higher rates are paid because picking is poor, ther 
ain't no call to go charging around trying to get big money picking. It's best 
to keep plugging along; you'll make more money that way." 9 


Under the programs it has been possible to obtain essential labor 
without excessive labor costs. This is exemplified by the success of the first 
progrem——that for asparagus in California. Again, a large potato grower in 
Idaho said "Te never could have afforded to get the spuds out without the 
ceilings." 


8/ Supplementing the field work done by the authors, interviews were con- 
ducted by Olaf F. Larson and Walter C. licKain, Jr. of the Bureau of Agricultur- 
al Zconomics. 

9/ These, and other statements made by persons affected by the ceilings, as 
they will appear throughout this section of the report, have been selected as 
in some degree typical of various reactions encountered. They must be 
considered as illustrative only, and not as necessarily representing any 
CONCeCNSUS e 
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The adjustment provisions have acted in the general dircction of 
rational distribution of farm labor; very few grotrers have suffered sub- 
stantial losses beeause of inability to secure necessary labor. A small 
fruit grower said, "Je couldn't havo gotten along without it. The little 
fellow has to have some protection from the big boys. They have the moncy, 
and, if it wasn't for these ecilings, they would openly go out and bid up 
all the pickers, and fellars like me could watch their fruit fall on the 
grounds" In the same area, a large-scale operator remrked, "You know these 
small growers get panicky. If there were no cejlings, they'd pay almost any 
price these days to get their fruit off first. ‘ith the kind of a market 
wetve had the past few years, the fellow with a few acres figures getting 
the fruit off right now is worth almost anything he has to pay. i'm for 
these ceilings. They!re the only reason we're getting our Newtorms picked 
this season," | 


The above are among the knom accomplishments of the tage stabiliza— 
tion program in agricuiture, but there is considerable reason to doubt 
that it has bcen particularly effective in preventing shifting between 
agriculture and industry. An executive of an agricultural processing indus— 
try had this to say: "The whole Government policy has been Vrong. First 
the U. S. Employment Service comes into the picture and practically forces 
all our experienced farm workers into war industry or the Army. ‘Then they 
insist they've got to have bigger crops than ever before. And whet do we 
have left to produce it with? "Four-Fls, Miinos', and kids$! TI don't know 
how the growers have done it, but they have,.,! 


Is. Democratic Representation a Reality? 


_ Considerable care was exercised in planning techniques for administra- 
tion of farm wage ceilings to provide for proper representation and considcra- 
tion of the interests of. all growers and workers affected by ceilings. This 
Was one reason for the provision of informational meetings and public hearings. 
Democratic processes were to prevail with ample opportunitics for. all to 
express their points of view and to work openly for their om interests. 


The results of this planning, in practice, have been widely different, 
but, almost uniformly, they have not provided full hearings for all intcrests 
having stakes in the programs, Perhaps the most nearly universal defect has 
been inadequate representation of labor, With a few exceptions, as the 7 
asparagus cutters of the Sacramento Delta and the dairy workers of the Los 
Angeles milkshed, farm labor concerned is almost totally unorganized; it 
has fev recognized spokesmen. Again, a high percentage of the workers 
affected are migratory and, more often than not, were not even in the area 
when a wage ceiling hearing was held. As an Office of Labor employee put. 
it, "Of course we didn't have labor representation that amounted to anything. 
How could we? Most of the people who come in here were 500 to 1,000 miles 
avay when the hearing was called," ‘Frequently no one representing labor 
apocared at all, 


Often, too, there appears to have been a heavier representation of 
the intorests of large, dominant growers, as against smaller operators, both 
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ovmors and tenants. In some California countics, it was reported that 

care was taken that the vievpoints of the dominant group of growers were 
presented to the virtual exclusion of all others. Again, in one county, the 
list of grovers giving testimony shoved high correspondence with the member— 
ship of a comittee which for several years had engaged in setting harvest 
rates and attompting to persuade other grovers to adhere to then. One small 
grover in this county remarked, "Theytve been trying to shove their ideas 

of what I should pay dowm my throat for years, and now they've got the 
Government back of them." 


The position frequently taken by such groups is that, as they represent 
the major producing units in the area, they should know best what is in the 
interests of all growers. However, the community of interests between large 
and small operators is often less than complete, and frequently small operators 
consider different labor and wage policies as being more appropriate for then. 


Are Viage Ceilings Alvays Based On Adequate Knowledge? 


Perhaps one of the more telling objections which have been raised 
against public hearings is that they set the stage for the application of 
pressure, by growers, or less frequently, by labor proups. This has been 
‘alleged to outweigh such advantages as the publicity which hearings reccive 
and the public support which they may engender. 


The setting of wage ceilings is a technical problem of no little com- 
plexity. If adequately done, it should involve the weighing of such factors 
as: (1) the competitive labor situation within acgriculture,..(2) the conpcti- 
tive labor situation as between agriculture and industry, (3) the volume of 
labor needed, (4) special skills required, (5) relationships of wages to 
prices, (6) the urgency of the operation, (7) customary wage rates, and 
(8) sources and kinds of labor supply. The gathering and evaluation of such 
data is a task for trained research personnel, who should not be subject to 
pressures of interested groups or individuals. 


There is little evidence that sufficient objective study actually has 
gone into the formulation of most coiling programs. Ina large proportion 
of all cases, scales recommended by alrcady-organized committees have been 
accepted and, with little or no change, put into effect as wage cellings. 
This is true despite the obvious improbability of such committees having gone 
through the laborious business of considering and weighing all of the factors 
which should enter into any ceiling determination. One cffect of this practice 
has been that ceiling programs have frequently been introduced picce-meal, | 
with too little regard for the interrelations of wages in different phases of 
agriculture and in industry. 


How Adjustments Have Been Made 


A key point in the cntire ware stabilization plan is the effectiveness 
with which the adjustment mechanism functions. In theory, at least, all 
inequities which might arise could be righted through adjustment. 
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One method frequently used is having grower members of the county 
adjustment committee go into the fields of farmers requesting adjustments, 
appraise the situation as they see it and report back their findings. Often, 
such investigators are authorized to state what the probable adjustment will: 
be, thus enabling farmers to begin paying the adjusted scale pending final 
decision. Results of this method have varied from very good to very poore 


‘Unfavorable results have come about either when members of adjustment 
boards have been grimly adamant against any adjustments at all, or when they 
have granted all requests for adjustments without discrimination. Either 
extreme will destroy the confidence of farmers in the stabilization mechanism. 
Careful judgment is essential if adjusters are to find and adhere to the line 
of demarcation, shifting and often difficult to detect, between too harsh 
hewing to the mark and overly—generous cispensation of adjustments. 


In some few California programs, workers and growers have made adjust— 
ments working in teams. Often, the intimate knowledge workers have of the 
difficulties that certain field conditions may introduce into an operation 
has been a factor in arriving at equitable wage adjustment decisions. The 
establishment of such a procedure could be brought about only as the result of 
careful educational work by liage Branch field representatives «rth both growers 
and workers, as was the case in these California cases. 


The salaried adjuster, either accompanied by committee members or work— 
ing alone and making his recommendations to the committee, appears to offer 
certain advantages. In the first place, if the adjuster is well chosen as to 
competence and familiarity with the crop, growers are likely to have increased 
confidence and satisfaction. To illustrate, in a Northwest fruit county in 
1944, there had been considerable dissatisfaction with the adjustments made 
by an outsider. In 1945, however, with the appointment of a man who had him- 
self been an orchardist for 35 years, and in whom the growers had great 
confidence, satisfaction with the fairness of adjustments granted was widely 
voiced among the operators. 

Further, as the salaried adjuster goes through the season from one 
phase of the harvest to another, he develops a body of experience which 
should give his decisions unificd and coordinatcd character, making for advan- 
tageous distribution of the available labor force. 


The height of the ceilings related to the abundance or scarcity of labor 
for the particular crop, will have a decided effect upon the amount and charac-— 
ter of adjustment necessary to complete the harvest. If ceilings are somewhat 
high in the presence of a relatively plentiful suppoly of workers, adjustments 
probably will not be necded except in a few relatively marginal cases where 
crops ere unusually poor, fields exceptionally weedy or orchards abnormally 
high or brushy. The ordinary farmer will have little difficulty in ectting 
his operation completed at the ceiling rate, and those growers having superior 
harvest conditions may succeed in getting their work done at less than cciling 
wages, That this is possible, despite the often-voiced belief that ceilings 
automatically become "going wages", was demonstrated by the sugar beet 
growers in one Northwest county, who completed their harvest at wage levels 
very little above minimums set under the provisions of the Sugar Act, and 


substantially below the specific ceiling. Potato growers in the same county 
insisted that. this was made possible because of the high wages paid for po- 
tato worl. vorkers, they said, attracted to the area by. the favorable: earnings 
possible in the potato harvest, remained aml completed the sugar beet season > 
as well, before leaving the district. ‘ 


If ceilings, on the other hand, are set low in relation to labor supply, 
adjustments will be numerous, and control over wage spirals will become tenuous 
and insecure. Many ceiling violations were reported from areas under programs 
where such relationships were found to prevail. 


How the General “jage Reeulation Has Functioned 


The role of the General Agricultural “lage Regulation has been subject 
to rather widespread misunderstanding. This has been responsible for a con- 
siderable amount of resentment and violation. Several factors, both in adminis- 
tration and in the characteristics of the order itself, appear to have played 
parts in the development of this situation. 


Up to the present, no satisfactory determination has been made as to 
coverage under it. Many farmers express doubts as to whether swampers, loaders, 
tractor drivers, platform men and others working on the borderlines between 
fields and factories should be considered agricultural or industrial vorkers,. 
Lack of clarification of this question. brought forth much criticism, both from 
growers and from workers. 


Despite the probable greater flexibility of the general farm wage regu— 
lation as compared with specific ceilings, munerous operators and some laborer: 
complained of what they considered to be the rigidity of the general regulation, 
Growers told of skilled workers lost to industry. One worl:er asked, Shy, after 
I've worked for the byss 17 seasons, can't I be paid more than he pays green — 
high school kids who don't know the first thing in an orchard? I know the boss 
would like to, but I know that he cantt,! 


There is considerable evidence that even in countics where understanding 
of specific ceiling orders was widespread, much less vas knowm about the < 
generel regulation. In gencral, there appeared to be less understanding of 

the possibility of adjustments under the regulation than under specific ceil- 
ings. This lack of information, in part at least, stems from the fact that 
‘most specific ceilings, resulting from the requests of growers themselves, 

have een discussed and mulled over at length among them. On the other hand, 
the general regulation, not based on local demand, receives far less attention 
and becomes the educational responsibility of the small, over-—burdened pro- 
fessional staffs of Labor Branch employees. 10/ 


In one county, adjacent to a major industrial and shipbuilding center, 
the belief was expressed that enforcement of the general regulation would 


10/ Effective July 1, 1945, responsibility for the education of growers and 
workers as to both specific and general agricultural wage regulations was ° 
assumed by the Extension Service. In Oregon this was done by formal agrec-- 
ment between the Office of Labor and Extension. 
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result only in the loss of virtually 211 agricultural labor and serve only 
to increase the difficulties with which farmers already were burdened. As a 
result, no efforts originating within the county were made to acquaint 
ers with wage stabilization requirements. 


The problems presented by perpetuation or creation of wage differen- 
tials under the general regulation have remained perplexing. In some cases, 
wage rates differing by as much as 40 cents per hour for the same operation 
have resulted. The clause permitting growers to continue payment of rates 
which they vrere paying in 1943, even though those rates were in excess of 
those allowable under the general regulation has contributed considerably to 
the complexity of the situation, Many such discrepancies have been met by 
the cevelopment of specific wage ceilings. Again, by the end of 1944, re- 
quests for adjustments under the general regulation involving more than 15,000 
workers had been granted in California alone. Yet numerous discrepancies 
Still exist. 


The question of relating specific ceilings, particularly for picce 
work, to the general regulation also has had some bothersome aspects. In areas 
where the general wage regulation has been intersreted to mean earnings of 
65 cents an hour for piece workers, picce rates under specific ceilings 
allow average earnings of approximately “1 per hour. It is argued, and prob-— 
ably with considerable justification, thet < strict cquealization of average 
earnings with the regulation would rasove much of the inccntive characteristic 
of piece rates and might reduce both labor supply and labor outout. Perhaps 
rather than equalization, what is needed is a more careful scaling of incentives 
to difficulties of work and recognition of operational skills, 
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Bifect of Enforcement Policics 


Program violations and cnforcement policies were of considerable 
interest, particularly to farmers operating under specific ccilings. Even 
under those programs which actually were operating smoothly and cffectively, 
rumors.of violations were rife. Alleged violators, for the most part, were 
not named nor specific cases given. In other areas where prograus were not 


functioning well estimates of violations ran as high as 90 percent of all 
operators involved. 


Various kinds of violations were mentioned. Paying workers for fruit 
or vegetables not picked, undercstimating potato yiclds to justify paying 
higher picking rates, per nd eek cord payments to labor convractors, cash pay-— 
ments for fictitious travel to the job, vrovision of perquisites not allowable 
under particular ccilings, permitting ycoarly omployees to use land end machin- 
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ery belonging to the employer to plant and harvest crops for themselves: all 
of these were among the many evasive practiccs described. 


Many farmers who held favorable opinions of wage stabilization and its 


Objectives still fclt that programs were weakened when no evidence of inten- 
tion to enforce the ceilings was apparent. "The Government can mt teeth in 
This business; that's the only way 10 will work." Again, "The Government has 


fora us Tarriy well an Line onthis* ceiling deal, butyit's the only thing. I 


know of that could do it." Such feelings were frequently expressed. If some 
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reasonable show of enforcement were not made, many farmers said, growers 
would soon begin to overstep, and the ceilings would become as futile a 
earlier attempts at mointaining "going wage" scales without Government par- 
ticipation had usually proven themselves. Such opinions were encountered 
particularly in potato, wheat and fruit areas. ; 

On the other hand, in some areas where violation hearings hac been 
held, there was some evidence of a "jittery" reaction. The grounds on 
which some actions were filed were felt to be too technical. Fears were 
expressed that operators entirely without intentions of violation riileht in- 
advertently find themselves liable to penalties. 


Several growers suggested that the proper course in enforcement wag 
not harsh "police" action, but counselling and advice designed to help those 
who were unsure of their ground to determine what should and could be done 
within regulations to secure essential workers and retain them. Such a course, 
it was maintained, would rapidly overcome farmer antagonism and reduce viola— 
tions to a minimun. 


Administratively, court action proved mainly unworkable. While growers 
were rether free with vague rumors about evasion and violation, when it came 
to the point of giving evidence agcinst their neighbors, they were under—_ 
standably reticent. Further, with both operators and workers liable under the 
law, testimony of one against the other could not be secured. 


Actions taken, consequently, were under the hcaring procedure without 
recourse to the courts. Here the. penalty was refusal to allow operators. to 
claim as expenses for purposes of income—tax deduction any money paid as wages 
for operations in the course of which ceiling violations occurred. This 
penalty was applied in a number of cases, and seems usually to have had at 
least the effect of subduing gossip about violations. 
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How Well “as tiage Stabilization Understood? 


Understanding of agriculturel wage stabilization varied, of course, 
from area to area, and was closely related to the thoroughness-with which 
organizational and educational functions had been carried out. . Jhere growers 
had generally participatcd in the formulation of specific ceilings, those 
ceilings were widely understood among the farmers. “Jhere hearings had not 
been held within the counties or where only the general regulation was in 
effect, the level of understanding was markcdly lower. In some counties. where 
no local efforts had been made to oxplain the regulations, understanding 
among the farmers was extremely hazy and inaceurate, and violations were 
frequent » 


Efforts to inform workers adequatcly about how ccilings worked and the 
reasons for their existence were rare. iHvon in areas where farmers were 
relatively well informed, the usual »rocedure was to furnish the worker with 
nothing more than cither an oral or a written statement as to the eciling rates. 
Workers interviewed often expressed curiosity as to the reasons for ceilings, 
and some growers criticized the administration of the program because explana— 
tions to the workcrs were left to farmers who often had only sketchy 
information themselves. 
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Indicative of the incompleteness of understanding of the program was 
the fact that practically no farmers or others interviewed mentioned the 
anti-—inflationary aspects of wage stabilization. That such an influence was 
an objective had never been brought effectively to their attention and played 
no discernible role in the formation of their attitudes. 


General Considerations 


Something concerning workers! reactions to wage ceilings was learned 
in field interviews, although in some of the northern areas timing of the 
study made adequate numbers of interviews with workers impossible. . On the 
whole, workers knew much less about ceilings and the reasons for them than 
did employers. Also, worker opinions tended to be quite consistently un- 
favorable. lany looked upon the whole program as a conspiracy to deny the 
worker his share of wartime income. ‘Je're against anything that keeps us 
irom carning all the farmer could pay us if he was-left alone." 


In a few cases in California, workers with some degree of union organiza— 
tion and some knowledge of the make-up of State Boards and county committees, 
condemned the programs as representing only the interests of operators and not 
those of labor. In support of this contention, they cited the representation 
of agricultural agencies on the Board, maintaining that it was composed largely 
of people whose life work had been in the service of the operators. This, it 
Was insisted, was not democracy in any broad sense. 
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On the other hand, many grotrers were chary about furnishing what they 
considered to be too much information about ceilings to workers lest such 
knowledge might become a focal point about which farm labor organization might 
occur. This anxiety was apparent in a number of interviews with fruit growers 
in the Northvest. There is no known case in which organization actually re- 
sulted from such understanding. 


Some workers felt that a wage ceiling without a corresponding floor was 
unfair. It resulted, they argued, in protection to the grower but none to 
labor. Some few operators mentioned floors as a probable development if con— 
trols were maintained until a time wnen labor was more plentiful. Such an 
addition, they thought, would be desirable only if it were accompanicd by price 
supports or guarantees. | 


Growers and workers both exhibited considerable awareness of the growing 
importance of perquisites, such as housing, fuel, water and other items, as 
weighty factors in maintaining a crew or in taking a particular job. Seldom, 
however, were such things mentioned as desirable elements in wage stabilization 
programs. Most farmers thought of these as problems for individual, community, 
or at most, county solution. “jorkers tended to look upon perquisites merely 
as elements which affected the attractiveness of job offers. 


In those areas where attitudes toward continuation of wage stabilization 
in agriculture were investigated, there was a generally favorable rcaction, 
but with a number of distinct reservations. While few favored unlimited ex— 
tension, many thought that wartime crops could not have been harvestcd without 
them and, of these, a substantial proportion belicved that they should be 
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extended until such time as the labor sur pply became more "normal." Some 
expressed concern over spacens and what would happen to farmers should prices 
drop after wages nad become stabilized for a particular harvest SEASON e This 
consideration resulted in a negative reaction from one large operator who 
commented, "ie would lose our shirts then; T'ta against theme! 


The attitudes of farmers toward the general regulation appeared to be 
less favorable than toward specific ceilings. Objections to it seemed to 
result from lack of understanding, hazy concentions of coverage and feclings 
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that it placed agriculture at a competitive disadvantage ~rith industry. 
MEANINGS FOR THE FUTURE 


Undoubtedly, during wartime farm wage stabilization was one of the 
essential controls. But as a long-run governmental activity it requires 
further examination. 


It is probable that the complaints agai nst stabilization voiced by 
labor groups in California had some validity . certain cases. The programs 
as they now operate frequently appear to work in the interests of the srower 


G 
and not in.those of the worker. 10 prou note wartime es et and economic 
equilibrium, they probably.could now have functioned otherwise. 

Even during that emergency period, however, it has been apparent that 
wage stabilization no doubt has been suscestible to certain vressures, but 
such a fault, ee snevitable in a hurriedly devised war program, does not 
necessarily mean that there is no place for agricultural wage stabilization 
as a ee Heel function of government. It does mean, however, that any future 
program should be so designed as %o operate impartially for the benefit of 
agricultural employers and torkers alike, and for the general economic and 
social interests of tne nation. 


Form wage stabilization can play a beneficial role only if itis a4 
working part.of a comprchensive system of stabilizing influences desigued to 
bolster and sustain the intcrlocking, interacting processes of our complex 
economic order. Functioning outside such a framework, it would serve only to 
ageravate the difficulties characteristic of agriculture in times of economic 
and social stress. 


But, even if such a nrerequiss ite governmental stabilizing system were 

in operation, farm wage stabilization would require exten Se revamping and 
‘peorientation. Ceilings without floors are not enough. in the long run, a 
program designed to promote a hoaLthy, einen ving cconomic order would 
undountedly need to supply wage floors as well as wage ceilings. Remedies to 

orrect deflation end sagging vroduction and consumption are vastly different 
from those needed to counteract inflation. Perhaps what should emerge in the 
future might be the detormination of base wage rates with flexibility both 
upvard end downward possible through appropriate adjustment, This would appear 
to moet the frcavently—cncountered fears of too much rigidity in the programs. 
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THth oll of these prorcavisites assumed, what are the most important 
lessons which cxvcrience with the present cciling programs ha to offer? At 
least these: 


1. 


Means should be devised so thot ell versons involved in farm wage 
transactions would be represented and informed adequately at each 
stage of the program from inception through administration. Only 
in this way can democratic, impartial operation be anproxinat cd. 


General regulations as well as specific programs should always be 
subject to this democratic method of proccdurc. 


“jage scales, coiling or floor, should be based upon adeauate 


research into all the social and economic circumstances naving & 
reasonably direct bearing on what vould be 2 fair, effective and 
proverly competitive wage range. 


Tffeetive enforcement — onforcement emphasizing instruction, assis— 
tance and cooperation, but enforcement having tseeth" when they 
are needed, should be considered a planning and administrative 
essential in sctting up emy future nechrnisn for acricultursl wage 
stabilization. 


